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Pope's Sree, Bink 


\'"(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Sipe Tarocgh the kindness of my uncle, 
H.W. Ball, Esq., R.N., of Binfield, 
Berkt,, I am enabled to gratify your 
saders with a view and description of the 
‘Pope's Tree, which, per- 

net be The vil- 

is small, but pleasantly 

situated about two miles north of Casar’s 
emp, in the hundred of Cookham, and 
thvee miles north-east from Wokingham : 


Elliot, Esq. 
« Ow the side of the Saupine.send from 
et meat brick house, 
so of Mr. 
2 


Pope’s father, but now the 


roperty of 
—— Webb, Esq. Within half a mile of 
this building, in a very retired of the 
common, was a spot to which the im. 
mortal Pope was particularly attached,* 
and where the muse of Pope essayed on the 
strength of her scatcely fledged pinions. 
On a large tree (of which the above is an 
accurate delineation) beneath which the 

+t is said to have composed many of 
his juvenile pieces, a lady from Woking- 
ham annually senta person to revise the 
words, Here Pope sung, which were 
inscribed in capital letters. By whom 
they were originally carved I have not 
been able to ascertain. and had it not 
been for this brief memorial of the muse, 

* This part of the forest is called, by the inha- 
bitants of Binfield, Pope's Wood. 268 
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all recollection of his favourite haunt, o .. She Sketch Book. 


interesting to the admirers of departed 
genius, woald have been totally lost. 

I am exceedingly sorry to inform your 
readers, that this interesting relic was 
most wantonly cut down about two years 
ago, by order of its possessor, under the 


pen of its being decayed, although , 


should have supposed from its appear- 
ance it would have survived the storm of 
time for at least century to come. I 
am given to wi that snuff-boxes 
have been made 


Alexander Pope was 
to have been born at 
- ilson 


scenery of Windsor Forest ; 
some of the effusions of his 


tog of Bele yoon of Windaos ovat) 1s 


beautifully descriptive. ie 

“ There interspersed in lawns, end opesing: 
glades © - 

There trees arise, that shun each other's ¢hades. 

Here in full light, the sunset plains extend, 

There wrapt'in blue clouds, the ‘bivish ‘hille.as- 
cend. 

E'en the wild heath displays her purple dyes, 

And ‘midst the forest, fruitful fields arise, 

That, crowned with tufted trees, aud springing 


corn, 
Like verdant isles, the sable waste. adorn. 

The site of Pope’s house is now, -or 
was very recently, ‘the residence of 
mas Neste, i 

The rectory of Binfield is valued in the 
king’s booke at £18. 17s. Id. per snnum.® 

The church is dedi- 


taking of Pondicherry, and died in 1794; 
and another to the memory of the ce- 
lebrated historian, Catharine Macauley 
Graham, who died at Binfield in 1791. 
Binfield is about thirty miles from 


n. . W. D. 
* Carlisle's “* Topographical Dictionary.” 


MonsiEuR Upe’s lamentation on the 
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No. XXXVIIL. - 
MY CAT. 


_ Mi-cat inter omnes "—How act. 
In is difficult to‘account for the sympa- 
thies and antipathies of some folks. 


For own ‘part, I regard My Cai, 
mf feline. favourite, a8 a compa- 

nion le a) ow a 3 and un. 
Thon -—o cosey tone of content and 
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— a Wol 1 revolution, 
Cd Paria ar immedi kitten. 


“ tit-tit !’? which made the little kiten 
run and adhesively with its :pin- 
like talons at the foot or of my nearest 
leg (by which I only came swith 6 
claw !) it is now-a-days— Tink ! how 
are you, Tink ?” which ‘he .answers with 
@ sonorous * mow-wow !’” sometimes ve 
ried (if he should chance to be at a dis- 


he sits bolt upright, winking 


ing before the fire, like a matronly dame 


of the old school, in her holiday stif 
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black im and her prim clear-starched 
neckerchief ; for with the exception of his 
~ and fore-paws, Tink is of a glossy 


“His honesty and his habits are unex- 

ionable, and his mousing admirable. 

is not a mousehole, or a whole 

mouse to be seen or heard within the 
limits of his range. 


to decide which) bounced with an alarm- 
red-hot from the grate, and 
forcibly on Tink’s rounded 
t he leaped up half asleep, 
to the extremity of the room, 
there standing with his arched back, 
his tail swelled to the size of a fox's 
he wheeled courageously about, as 
he anticipated a repetition of the same 
2 ble attack; his eyes (green, 
lue yellow,) twice as big as ordi- 
‘ ling furiously about in search of 
invisible assailant, and notwithstand- 
I endeavoured to calm his fears by 
soothing expressions. he onl 
answered me by a very impolite growl, 
and cowrang swore (a fashionable accom- 
shment I knew he had acquired) for 
of five minutes. 
Thad always considered Tink as a most 
cat, but a very suspicious oc- 
Currence gave me reason to suspect he 
Was Dot quite such a type of chastity as 
his brethi 


ren. 
The twilight of an autumnal evening 


ly cast its sombre sha- 
dows around me. id 


ward {0 stare at me, and then ‘dro 
fo the 7: , pped 
win the window I perceived 

the strange lady-cat, (the very spit, as the 
burses say, of Tink.) striding leisurely 
down the gravel walk, smelling the flower- 
and leering suspiciously round 


such a strong family like- 
am sure Tink himself would 
iven the suspicions that then 


arose in my musing mind ! 
his mousing A Baclny, i not his 


morality, are unimpeachable; and I like. 
My Cat; and when Tink dies (dies in- 

felix!) F'll raise an hecaromb. to his 

Manes. 


Absurdities in Frose and Verse. 


BIRDS’ NESTs. 
(For the Mirror.) 
** Mark it well: within, without, 
No tool had he that wrought, no knife to cut, 
No nail to fix, no bodkin to insert, 
No glue to join, his little beak was all. — 
And yet howwicely finished.” 
x Village Curate. 
Tue neats of birds are constructed with 
so much art, as to baffle the utmost ex. 
ertion of human ingenuity to imitate 
them. Birds of the same species collect 
the same materials, arrange them in the 
same manner, and make choice of similar 
situations for fixing the places of their 
temporary abodes. In forming the neats, 
they make use of dry wood, bark, thorns, 
reeds, thick hay, and compact moss, as a 
foundation, and on this, as a first layer, 
they spread and fold, in a round form, all 
the most delicate materials, as down, wool, 
ox, spiders’ welts eyuy | and other 
ight substances ‘or the purposes 
for which the oo inaaiek = to the 
climate in which the nests are situated. 
Yhus, the ostrich, in Senegal, where the 
heat is excessive, neglects her eggs during 
the day, but sits on them in the night. 
At the cape of Good Hope, where the heat 
is less, the ostrich, like other birds, sits 
upon her eggs both day and night. In 
countries infested with monkeys, many 
birds, which in other countries build in 
bushes and clefts of trees, suspend their 
nests upon slender trees, and thus elude 
the utmost art of their enemies. Mr. 
Pennant, in his ‘ Indian Zoology,” gives 
us the following wonderful account of the 
“Tailor Bird :”°—‘* Had Providence left 
the feathered tribe unendued with any 
particular instinct, the birds of the torrid 
zone would have built their nests in the 
un manner as those of Europes 
but there the lesser species having a cer- 
tain prescience of the dangers that sur- 
round them, and of their own weakness, 
— their nests at the extreme branches 
of the trees, conscious of inhabiting a cli- 
mate replete with enemies to them and 
their young, snakes that twine up the 
bodies of the trees, and apes that are per- 
petually in search of prey ; but, heaven- 
tinctive, they elude the gliding of the 
one, and the activity of the other. . Some 
form their pensile nest in the shape of a 
purse, deep and open at the top ;: others 
with a hole in the side; and others, still 
more cautious, with an entrance at 
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very bottom, forming their lodge near the 
summit. But the little species here de- 
scribed seem to have greater diffidence 
than any of the others. It will not trust 
its nest even to the extremity of the slen- 
der twigs, but makes one more advance 
to safety, by fixing it to the leaf itself. 


It picks up a dead leaf, and, surprising © 


to relate, sews it to the side of a livi 
one, its slender bill being its needle, an 
its thread some fine fibres; the lining, 
feathers, gossamer, and down.” 

The instinct which guides every species 
of the feathered tribe in contriving the 
most proper habitation for the hatching 
of their young, instructs them also to re- 
pair to the situation the most suitable for 
them, with respect to their food, their 
pleasure, and their safety. Hence the 
choice of each species is invariably the 
same. Some repair to the rude thicket ; 
some to the cleft or hollow tree ; some 
weave their humble nests in the grassy 
dale or roughening waste ; others delight 
in shaggy banks, in woodland solitudes, 
and’ enbejamtek glooms ; some build in 
the towering tree or inaccessible rocks ; 
and others prefer the vicinity of man, and 
take shelter in his chimneys, or in his 
hospitable caves. 

“ Some to the holly hedge 
Nest(ling repair, and to the thicket some ; 
Some to the rude protection of the thoru 
Commit their feeble offspring: the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its insects, and its moss their nests.” 
THOMSON. 


Bingley has observed, that “the act of 
nidification is one of those wonderful con- 
trivances of nature that would compel us, 
~ however we might otherwise be inclined 
to doubt it, to believe that we, and every 
other part of the creation, are constantly 
' ‘under the protection of a superintending 
‘Being, whose goodness knows no bounds. 
Without this, what can we suppose it is 
that instigates a creature that may never 
before have had young, to form a hollow 
nest to contain eggs, (things that as yet it 
knows nothing of,) amd ‘to concentrate a 
proper proportion of heat for the incuba- 
tion ? Without this, what can we sup- 
= it is that dictates the necessity of 

orming the outside with coarse materials, 
as a foundation, and of lining it within 
with more delicate substances ? How do 
these animals learn that they are to have 
“eggs, and that these eggs will require a 
‘nest of a certain size and capacity ? Who 
is it that teaches them to calculate the 
time with such exactness, that they never 
lay their eggs before the reception for 
them is finished ? No person can surely 
beso blind as to observe all this, and not 
be able to perceive the superintendence of 
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a beneficent wisdom influencing every 
operation. If such be the case, he must 
have the powers of his understanding to. 
tally obliterated, and his mind covelsped 
in impenetrable darkness.” 

The truant schoolboy, when he steals 
the tender nest, little thinks of the pangs 
he caises the bird who placed the em. 
bryo broed in the snug retreat. He carries 
home in triumph precious gem, to 
decorate a niche in the cupboard, and the 
poor bird 
** As Philomel in poplar shades, alone 
For her fost offspring pours a mother's moan, 
Which some rough ploughman, murking for his 

prey, é 
From the warm nest, unfiedg'’d, hath drage'd 
away ; 
Perch'd on a bough, she all night long complains, 
And fills the grove with sad repeated strains.” 
Warton. 

In the caverns of the various islands 
of the Soolo Archipelago, are found nests 
which are used in cookery ; they are of 
the size of a goose’s egg, and in substance 
much resembling ising The Chinese 
gather these nests, and carry on a great 
traffic in them. They dissolve in brotha, 
and make a kind of jelly of a very deli- 
cious flavour. Their value is chiefly 
aseertained by the uniform fineness and 
delicacy of their texture ; those that ae 
white and transparent being most esteemed, 
and often fetching in China their weight 
in silver. The Birds that build these 
nests are small gray swallows. Authors 
differ much as to the materials of which 
these nests are com Some suppose 
them to consist of seaworms of the mo- 
lusca class; others, of the seaplant called 
agal It has also been supposed 
that the swallows rob other birds of their 

and after breaking the shells, apply 

the white of them in the composition of 

these structures. In this age of enter- 

prise and free trade, we would recommend 

the court of aldermen to embark in this 

edible branch of Indian traffic, which may 
swell out the funds of the corporal 
P. T. W. 





Select Biography. 


No. LV. 


JOHN KIMBER, 

THE BIBLIOMANIAC FARMER. 
Mr. Jonn Kimper of Chadley, neat 
Lewes, was a farmer of the old school, 
plain in-his dress, and unassuming ‘in his 
manners ; and though his unostentatious 
appearance, united with his many pecu- 
liarities, gained him the character of & 
miser, yet his taste for scarce and expen- 
sive books prompted him to spend consi- 
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derable sums of money in its gratification. 
Whilst some of his neighbours regarded 
him as the slave of avarice ; others, not 
more justly, considered him as one of 
those whom * much learning had rendered 
mad.” His learning, however, was very 
px homme ; and though, like many other 
he was more ag by 
possessing than by using his literary 
wealth rte books that he most sought 
after were such as were highly embel- 
lished ; scarce editions he valued less than 
id copies, and what was showy 

him more than what was useful. 
. A gentleman, to whom Kimber was 
previously unknown, informed me that 
on one occasion, entering his bookseller’s 
shop, he was surprised to hear a plain 
and meanly dressed farmer, whose con- 
versation indicated a mind scarcely supe- 
rior to that of the humblest peasant, bar- 
with the bookseller for a copy of 
’s Bible, published at about eighty 
With astonishment he soon be- 
him pay down the stipulated sum, 
and place the six ponderous volumes in a 
sack, with which he had come furnished, 
and ing under his load, carry 
them to the door, where an old carthorse 
stood ready to receive the burden. With 
some assistance, the well-tied sack was 
hoisted on the back of the animal, the 
stirrup leather fastened around it with 
the happ 


be safely deposited amongst his bulky 
tomes at Chadley. 


On entering the house of Mr. Kimber, 
the visiter would ive no trace of the 
owner’s taste. Not a volume displayed 


its gay covering, not a shelf bent under 
the weight of literary labours ; all his 
books were neatly packed in boxes, which, 
one upon the other, formed no in- 
considerable part of the furniture of his 
bedroom; on these he gazed with plea- 
sure, when the morning beamed, and to 
them he had recourse, when the evening 
twilight came, to wile away the hours 
till bedtime, Seated in his chimney 
comer he again and again turned over the 
leaves of his costly volumes, exulting in 
embellishments, for which they were 
and on account of which they were 
and though he could not be said 


e was cer- 
not uainted with the engrav. 
by which they were illustrated. 
t it was not on the books alone that 
Mr. Kimber expended large sums; he 
Was equally the patron of sci Costly 
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of Puck, so called, bec 
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maps decorated the boxes, in which they 
were enclosed ; magnificent globes were 
safely packed in cases, which warned the 
carrier to be wary of his charge; theodo- 
litgs and telescopes, protractors and quad- 
rants, planetariums, lunariums, and port- 
able orreries, were sheltered in boxes from 
the dust of the chambermaid, and ever 
ready for use as soon as unpacked. 

On the death of this literary and scien- 
tific farmer, his property, which was left to 
his brothers je nephews (and which did 
not amount to more than 4000/.), was 
disposed of. His books and philosophical 
apparatus were sold by auction in Lewes ; 
and the competition was such as to turn 
to good account the taste of the worthy 
bibliomaniac. 

History and Antiquities of Lewes. 


The sovelist. 
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THE STIRRUP CUP. 
FROM THE GERMAN. 


Tue night was one of great inclemency 
—it snowed and blew violently, when 
Hans Kirkenbeck departed homewards. 
His horse stood at the door, and in spite 
of the entreaties of his friends that he 
would partake of one goblet more, he 
disengaged himself from them, and rush- 
ed forth into the street. At that moment, 
a woman was passing—a tall, bony, 
wrinkled, grizzled hag, enveloped in a 
cloak, the hood of which she had drawn 
over her head. As Hans passed out at 
the door, he pushed against her: ‘ Out 
of the way, Hoodekin !” * he exclaimed. 
She, quickly turning, echoed his words 
angrily, ‘* Hoodekin! MHoodekin! a 
merry night to you, Hans Kirkenbeck ! 
the day will come when it would please 
you mightily to have a hood to cover 
our aching brow.”—** Away with you, 
ag!” interrupted Hans; and. at the 
same moment, Jacob Geuldtstein, one of 
his companions, came out from the house, 
and he also bade her depart in words of 
no pleasant sound. The woman then be- 
came very wroth, and said, “You are 
well spoken, gentlemen, both of you, and 
merry, I =e no doubt; for you, Ja- 
cob, you have a wife, and for her sake, 
I forgive you ; but hark you, Hans Kir. 
kenbeck !” she exclaimed, at the same 
time extending both her arms within her 
cloak, ‘‘ for you ! even as I shake off the 
snow from my withered limbs, flake b 
flake, even so shall you fall to the eart 


* This is the name of a familiar spirit, u sort 
ause a hoodekin, or little 
hood, was a part of his usual covering. 
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piece by piece!” Then Hans and his 
friend became more angry with the wo- 
man, and drove her away with blows. 
And Hans mounted his horse, and 
prepaied to depart; but his friend 
stayed him, insisting that he should at 
least partake of the stirrup-cup, without 
which, it would be unfriendly to depart. 
Hans assented, and Jacob returned to the 
house to obtain it for him. In a few 
moments, the cup was presented ; Hans 
seized it quickly, and as quickly drained 
it at a draught. An open hand waited 


to receive the goblet from him, he return. ' 


ed it, and was about to put spurs to his 
steed, when Jacob, issuing from the 
house, exclaimed. to him loudly to stay. 
*¢ Would you depart with a broken troth ? 
I have brought you the cup,” at the same 
time giving it tohim. ‘I have alread 
tasted it,” said Hans, putting it by wit 
his hand. 

“ Nay,” replied Geuldtstein, ‘ that 
cannot be; did you not see me come 
from the house this instant ?” 

“I swear to you, man,” rejoined Hans, 
“ that I have ta’en of a cup which even 
now warmeth me, and whose taste is like 
bitter almonds.” 

“ Tush,” answered Jacob, shaking off 
the snow which had fallen upon his hair, 
“this is no night to listen to your jokes, 
will you pledge me? Aye, or no?” 

“To thy health, man!” answered 
Hans; and the next moment the cup was 
returned, and Hans was on his road. 

The snow had fallen so deep, that the 
streets resounded not, to the tread of his 
horse, and oftentimes his progress was im- 
peded by ledges, raised by the drifting 
wind; at length, however, he the 
barrier, and reached the open plain. The 
snow still fell heavily ; the goanisy, as 
‘well as he could see, appeared one huge 
whitened plain, and the line of road 
could only be discovered by here and there 
a well-known baiting-house, an old cot- 
tage, or the bare arms of some long.re- 
membered tree. For several miles his 
horse went forwards merrily, as if aware 
that his route was towards home; but 
the continued beating of the snow, and 
its great depth, began to exhaust the 
animal’s strength, and somewhat im- 
peded his progress. Hans, however, 
whom the coldness of the night affected, 

‘ kept him to his utmost speed by frequent 
applications of the spur; nor was it the 
cold alone that rendered Hans uncomfort- 
able, the cups which his companions had 
pressed upon him began to produce their 
effect, and he often found himself much 
mistaken as to the nature of the objects 
before him.’ His thoughts too were con- 
fused, and the old woman, whom he had 
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treated so scornfully, was ever uppermost 
in his mind—her scledietans hone upon 
his memory, nor could he forget that he 
had tasted of two stirrup-cups; .“ but 
that,” thought he, ‘ must have been a 
trick of Jacob Geuldtstein, and yet I saw 
him come out of the house.” Still he 
went onwards, but his condition became 
continually worse — racking pains shot 
across his brow, and the increase of snow, 
and his own incapacity, rendered it more 
and more difficult to keep his horse in the 
right track. The animal had, indeed, 
often travelled that road before, and Hans 
re ey rouch upon that circumstance ; 
“he,” said Hans, thinking aloud, “ he 
did not—see this old woman—eh ?—that 
is not it—take two stirrup-cups I mean— 
no? he did not take two stirrip-cups, 
thank God !” Still onwards they went— 
still the condition of the master became 
worse; and the labour of the hort 
greater—a cold stupor and numbness 
dually seized upon Hans’s faculties, 
which he was only at intervals aroused 
by the most acute and distressing pains in 
his forehead. 

‘¢ We should be near home now, I 
think,” said he, patting his horse’s neck, 
just after he had been awakened to some 
sense of his situation by a sudden twinge 
—‘* we should be nearer home now,” and 
the next moment his horse’s fore-feet 
dashed through some ice into water, and 
the animal made a sudden pause. Hans 
was again aroused—the situation of the 
country, as far as the falling snow would 
allow him to judge of it, seemed to indi- 
cate that they were upon the ‘banks of a 
river, which, although covered with snow, 
was not sufficiently frozen to permit the 
horse to cross. That they had wandered 
from the right road was certain, for 
was no river within many miles of Hans’s 
residence; but how to regain the lost 
track was more than enough to baffle the 
wit of the half-frozen rider. He turned 
his horse back—in vain he endeavoured 
to discover some known object, some 
house or tree, but all was strange and ob- 
scure. ‘* Well,” said Hans, ‘ we must 
go back again then; we must retrace the 
road we have come.” This, however, 
was no easy task; the continual fall 
snow quickly filled up all traces of the 
horse’s feet, or the sudden gusts of wind 
at once effaced them, and Hans soon 
found by the unevenness of the 
that even that hope was lost. Thus 


. baffled, he first guided his horse one way, 


and then another, until the tired 

seemed to partake of the torpidity of his 
master, and often refused to answer {0 
the rein. Hans, irritated and alarmed, 


spurred on the poor beast, who then agsia 
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flew forward to the evident danger of both 
himself and: his rider ; but after some 
time, and great exertion, they again 
reached an even road, which Hans ima- 
gined to be that along which they had 


come. 

For some time, they went quietly for- 
wards, and Hans again sunk into a stu- 
por, from which, when he was aroused 
by acute pain, he found his steed had 
paused at the entrance of a wood to which 
vial road had —noe him. = 1 

ly angry, an to vent his wrat 
= the wre steed, who no sooner 

t the spur, than he rushed forward into 
the forest. In vain did Hans then endea- 


vour to turn his course—his numbed arms ° 


had not strength to restrain the fury which 

he nage - yore age the — 
wit! e fu a cataract, 

the beating of the "Wenmibes of the trees 

which he encountered in his course, 

added continually to his rage. 

They had scarcely proceeded a yard, 
when a bough struck off Hans’s hat, and 
at that moment the recollection flashed 
across his mind, that the old woman had 
told him the time would come, when it 
would please him to have a hood to cover 
his aching brow. He shuddered to think 
how exactly the words were fulfilled. 

.. The stupor now gave way, before the 
blows which he received from the 
branches, and the dreadful sense of his 
situation. ‘‘ Would to God, I had left 
my money behind me!” he exclaimed, 
recollecting that he had with him a heavy 
peg the produce of some cattle which he 
sold. The words had scarcely passed 
from his lips when a voice, as if at his 
side, answered in a sneering tone, “¢ You 
have ever been fond of thy purse—’twere 
‘pity you should part now.’—The voice 
came upon Hans’s ears as that of the old 
Hoodekin ; and his alarm—his terror— 
his agitation —were increased tenfold. 
Tn vain Hans strove to check his horse’s 
cateer—in vain he looked, or rather en- 
deavoured to look, around him to mark 
‘from whence the voice came; the thick 
‘branches struck him so perpetually, that 
he was obliged to bend down, even to the 
Thotse’s neck, in order to preserve his seat. 
‘Forward, forward, still he went, with an 
Ampetuosity no strength could govern, no 
could restrain ; and every moment 

his situation became more deplorable. 
stupor had indeed passed away ; but 
Rotwithstanding all his exertions, a chill 
=, an icy, deathlike coldness, pervaded 
veins, and was even more insupport- 
able than the still continued pains across 
his brow. At one time he endeavoured 
to soothe his horse into quietness, and at 
another uttered some ejaculatory prayer, 
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but both were answered with s laugh of 
derision, which terrified’him not legs than 
the recollection of his misspent, nay, 
his abused life, all which came rushing 
into his mind. Hour after hour _ 
away, but still the-horse proceeded ; on, 
on, he went, and Hans se to ho 

that a short time would hurry him to the 
conclusion of his misery, either by death, 
or by their passing through the forest ; 
but all was vain. The spellbound horse 
travelled still onwards, keeping near to 
the outside of the forest, until he came 
to the place from whence he first plunged 
into its depths, and then crossing the 
road again, he again pursued the same 
circle. In a short time all the horrors of 
exhaustion and a dreadful thirst suc- 
ceeded, but there was no help—no conso- 
lation—no redress. If he spoke, a mock- 
ing voice answered with a sneer, or pre- 
sented an empty stirrup-cup to his parched 
lips; his groans, his agonies, were the 
subject of derision and contempt; every 
thing within and around him was tor- 
ture. But why need we pursue this 
horrible tale? The malediction of the 
Hoodekin was fulfilled, even to the very 
letter. Keeping in the circle which he 
at first traversed, the horse still pro- 
ceeded, until the poor rider, ever exposed 
to the cutting strokes of the branches, 
thus fell to the earth piece by piece; nay, 
it is even asserted that peasants resident 
in the neighbourhood have, until lately, 
seen the skeleton horse and rider, still 
puisuing their charmed course— still 
agonized—still tormented. Part of the 
wealth of Hans Kirkenbeck is. said to 
have been at one time found by a wood- 
cutter, who wisely brought the same unto 
the chapel of St. Thomas, by the priests 
of which, it was exorcised and appro- 
priated to holy uses. 





STANZAS TO MARY. 
( Written at Christmas.) 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ FIELD FLOWERS,” &c. 
THE summer suns are distant now, 
And clouded is fair Nature’s brow, 

And drear the snowcapt mountain ; 
But summer suns shall come again 
To gild the mountain and the main, 
And warm to life the fountain. 
Thus, Mary, shall it prove with thee— 
Still bright thy sun of love may be, 
When in the grave I’m sleeping ; 
And all I ask from one so dear 
Is this—to spare one pearly tear 
For me, when thou art weeping. 
Oh ! then will I, from realmsabove 
Descending, bless that tear of love 
To me, to memory given : 
,Unheard, uuseen, I'll bid it rise, 
For avgel souls meet sacrifice, 
And seek its native heaven!  H. B. 
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Earthen Jars found in an Jnea’s Tomd in Peru. 





Pan 


(For the Mirror. ) 

THE incas were the ancient kings or chiefs 

of the country of Peru before Pizarro con- 
“quered it, and there are a number of their 
‘tombs round about Chorillos, (which is a 
“town not far from Lima, ) where formerly 
stood a temple of the sun, which they 

worshipped. The tombs are small mounds 

or barrows of earth, and the-remains of the 
incas are generally found within a foot of 

the surface, in a sitting posture, with their 

knees raised to their chin ; around them 

-are generally found about ten bodies, 
placed in a circle, with their feet towards 

the chief. They are the remains of his 

-faithful attendants, who were sacrificed 
‘at his death, and were so placed that they 
might be ready, on the day of the resur- 

-rection, (of which they, like the Egyptians, 
entertained, though imperfectly, an idea,) 

to rise up and again hail him as their 

lord. The bodies are found in a dry sand, 

some in a wonderful state of preservation, 

with the skin entire; this is owing to the 

nondecomposing quality of the soil and 

the climate combined, as it never rains 

there. Several things are always found 

buried with them, as earthen jars, a kind 

of bone needle or bodkin, and sometimes 

evidently made of the lama’s wool, 

and bearing some resemblance to the sub- 

stance our flags are made of. One of 

these latter, which was dug up in a most 

perfect state of preservation, had on it a 

representation of a castle or temple. The 

earthen jars found in these tombs are of 

very curious shapes, some resembling a 

fish, others a bird. The above are repre- 

sentations of two of them; the one is a 

jar of red earthenware glazed, and below 
the neck it is ornamented with three bor- 


ders, the first decorated with lozenge com- 
partments, the second with black and 
white lines running in a zig-zag fashion, 
and the third border decorated like the 
first ; the handle is likewise decorated, 
but mutilated. The height of this jar is 
five inches, and the diameter about the 
same. The other jar is of black earthen- 
ware, between seven or eight inches in 
height ; the neck of it em « into a 
tesque head, surmounted with a cap. 
Pra : M. H. B. 
Warwickshire, June, 1827. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


THE SERIOUS AFFLICTION OF 
HAVING A GOOD APPETITE. 


THE world has always ap to me 
exceedingly partial in its choice of sub- 
jects for the exercise of its sympathy. 
hile the sorrows of a Byron draw rivers 
of' tears sufficient to wash half the hand- 
kerchiefs of the nation, the woes of a re- 
spectable individual like myself are con- 
templated dry-eyed, and suffered to pass 
without remark like a lot of sundries in 
the general catalogue of human calamities 
And yet, sir, what are the afflictions 
which threw their shade over rah —_ 
of Harold, in comparison to those w 
hourly wound my sensitive spirit ? His 
was the aching void of a satiated soul— 
mine, the aching void of anempty stomach. 
The cloud which has th life ob- 
scured my fortunes, attended the earliest 
dawn of my infancy. While I was still 
‘in arms,” I ‘ormed such prod os 


of valour, that, **in spite of — ) 
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which had not yet Jent thcir friendly as- 
sistance, I had fairly sucked dry six wet- 
nurses, and had actually caused arrow- 
root to ** look up” in the market ere I was 
out of my swaddling clothes. Being a 
babe of considerable promise, (I was the 
firstborn of my parents,) my coming into 
the world not only le a sensible ad- 
dition to their happiness, but likewise to 
their baker’s bills. ‘The joy which the 
enthusiastic Cora felt when first the 
“white blossoms” of her infant’s teeth 
“broke the crimson buds which did en. 
case them,” was not the description of my 
father’s feelings upon my cutting my first 
tooth ; it was an omen of direfy] import, 
unfortunately fulfilled ere the first twelve. 
month was over by the melancholy aspect 
of the butcher’s account. 
_ I appeared to possess from my cradle 
an instinctive talent in distinguishing the 
different kinds of food, and a precocious 
knowledge of the value of time by the 
rapidity with which I devoured my earliest 
meals, As the “ march of my intellect” 
in coe eae geome was by no means 
ony gown ly progressive, in my sixth 
year iia cas to cabeul, to vis reat 
“grief of the poulterers, butchers, bakers, 
and of our neighbourhood, 
and the serious benefit of the family pan- 
try. On this melancholy crisis, I en- 
dured all the feelings natural to a first 
separation from the home of one’s in- 
fancy. The leaving of my parents was a 
trial to my young heart ; but the ing 
with the cook was pathetic indeed. Yet 
with the eager thirst for novelty inherent 
in youth, and the sight of a huge cake 
which the affectionate creature placed in 
my lap at parting, I felt my affliction soon 
subside into resignation. All thoughts 
‘of home vanished withthe smoke of the 
kitchen-chimney ; and after a two-hours’ 
pee I found myself arrived at my future 
estination — ** Skinflint’s Pre 

School.” eid 
Alas! when I mention that name, 
what a series of mournful associations 
come flocking with it. Breakfasts ‘ slub- 
over in haste ;” and not with that 
decent regard to time and material which 
was so punctiliously observed in the 
-house of my res ts. Break- 
fasts did I say ?—those villanous part- 
nerships between hard-hearted bread and 
‘butter, and melancholy “ sky-blue.” —- 
“¢ curtailed of their fair propor- 
”"—the endless of mutton, and 
which, unworthy as 
they were to be mentioned. with my ac- 
pant oud deapeiteed with every 

with ev: 
_token of 3 but which provoked, and 
not the appetite—And suppers, 
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which only caused me to count the mi- 
nutes which would elapse ere the break- 
fast hour came round again. I feel I — 
wing eloquent ; but this is a subject 
Tare not one myself with, particularly 
as I have not dined—the remembrance of 
past injuries, though forgiven, cannot al- 
ways sleep in oblivion; their ghosts will 
occasionally arise. Days of my child- 
hood ! I cannot regret that you are flown, 
if I entertain that decent regard for my 
stomach which I esteem to be the charac. 
teristic sentiment of the civilized man. 
With the privilege of a biographer, I 
will skip another half dozen years of my 
life, when I was removed to a school for 
‘* children of a larger growth.” Here the 
aspect of my fortunes, which had been 
always of a sorrowful complexion, took a 
deeper tinge. My appetite! my unfor- 
tunate appetite! was again the cause of 
my misfortunes. It became the subject 
of innumerable letters of complaint, both 
from master and pupil, to my parents. I 
complained of a plot being concerted to 
starve me ; and my preceptor accused my 
venerated father of sending nié there to 
breed a famine in the neighbourhood. An 
additional premium of twenty guineas 
a-year, with the mutual understanding of 
two extra meals per aiem, settled the dif. 
ference; and I was permitted to resume 
my studies, and to send up my plate even 
after the awful inuendo of “ Master 
Ezekiel’s fourth serving.” I had already 
become bilious and melancholy, for, won- 
derful to relate, the whole of my exploits 
with the knife and fork had only served 
to decrease rather than to add to the am- 
plitude of my figure. At fourteen, I was 
long, lean, and cadaverous, and to those 
who had never seen me dine, of a pulmo- 
nary appearance ; those who had, candidly 
acknonled, , that if there was a con- 
sumption visible, it was in the dinner, 
and not in the diner. Even at this early 
age I was distinguished by a gravity of 
manner remarkable in one of such tender 
years; indeed no wonder, for sorrow had 
already commenced its work with me. 
My notorious predilection had rendered 
me a sort of terror among my young com- 
panions, by whom I was generally known 
as the “devouring element.” It was no 
uncommon thing for me to purchase the 
fee-simple of the breakfasts of four of my 
schoolmates, besides a reversionary in- 
terest in each of their dinners, until my 
resources, liberal as my supply of pocket- 
money was, became exhausted in fe 
that which was inexhaustible. A choice 
collection of *¢ allies,” the peculiar gift of 
Sigel, to poy of a debt ot 0 meighboaring 
. to pay off a debt at a n 
smell ie all my holiday prizes were 
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rapidly. transformed into gingerbread ; and 
to such a depth of necessity did my evil 
genius sink me, I was obliged to have 
recourse to an old woman who supplied 
the school with apples and nuts, and in 
whose debt .I had fallen ‘ full fathom 
five” deep, to turn the contents of my li- 
brary into edible articles, If Cicero could 
have arisen from his grave, what a shock 
it would have given to his feelings to have 
discovered himself transmigrated into a 
pigeon-pie! How. the elegant Horace 
would have s up his classic shoul- 
ders when he discovered a pound of 
sau considered better company than 
himself! and the tender Tibullus would 
have broken his heart to a dead certainty, 


could he have bebeld his place in my 
‘ locker” occupied by a rouleau of ‘ dog 
in the blanket !” 


A favourite theory of mine is, that it 
is impossible to feel affection for any ob- 
ject without a wish of possession and ex- 
clusive enjoyment. Consequently, my 
enthusiastic love for the good things of 
this life had rendered me rather selfish in 
the disposal of them, and drew upon me 
the unconcealed aversion of my unthink- 
ing companions. I had but one friend, 
Tchabod Atkinson, and towards this in- 
teresting individual I felt all the affection 
ofa brother. A similarity of tastes, dis- 
positions, and pursuits drew us together, 
and that indescribable sympathy which 
links man with his fellow, upon the dis- 
covery of a mutual resemblance, kept us 
firmly united. He was, like myself, an 
eater of the first eminence, and had pre- 
vailed on his family to finish his educa- 
tion at my school, where he had heard 
there was actually a greater appetite ex- 
isting than his own. Happy days, oh, 
Ichabod! were those shared with thee. 
Ours was the springtime of life, with no 
clouds to obscure its serenity —except our 
appetites. Our confidence in each other 
was unbounded ; we read, talked, bathed, 
and walked together ; every thing we pos- 
sessed was in common—except our vic- 
tuals ; upon pe ee we knew too well 
the delicacy of each other’s feelings. Sel- 
dom has it been my lot to view a dawn 
so full of hope and promise as that of m 
earliest friend—he could devour five m 
a-day without apprehension of the conse- 

uence, but, alas! he added one more to 

e list of premature and unfortunate 
talent ; he fell a victim to his unfortunate 
predilection at the interesting age of three- 
and-twenty, in consequence of over-feeding 
at a ‘*green-goose dinner” on an Easter 
‘Monday, at one of the company’s halls.) 

Having finished my education, I had 
the misfortune of falling very seriously 
dn love. My feelings, always tremblingly 
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alive to every attack, became the. victim 
of a tenderer. — than they had yet 
experienced. e object of my regard 
was young, beautiful, and rich. We had 
met at a dinnef-party, and Very naturally 
fallen in love. I say very naturally, as 
it appears a singular regu tion, either of 
nature or of society, that the most im. 
portant acts of life should be negociated 
through the medium of a dinner. Din. 
ner! talismanic word ; what a throng of 
associations doth it with it! 

civil authorities exist only in the memory 
of the feasts which mark their coming in 
and going out of office; degrees, both 
legal and academical, are conferred by a 
course of dinners; a dinner is given on 
thé birth of the heir ; the consummation 
of a dinner is as necessary at your wed- 
ding as that of any other of its solemni- 
ties ; and a dinner is the most affectionate 
record that attends your funeral obsequies. 
It is the universal medium. No one, 
then, entertaining as I do so solemn a 
veneration for this most praiseworth 
ceremony, but who would feel his sen: 
bility awakened, upon finding himself 
seated, after partaking of a magnificent 
repast, by the side of a beautiful female. 
My heart at once acknowledged its prox- 
imity to the stomach; and in a strain, 
fitting the eventful moment, I poured 
forth my soul. It had always been my 
practice, when I intended dining out, in 
order to reduce my appetite into some- 
thing less than a wonder, to take my 
usual dinner previously. With the as- 
sistance of a little self-denial, I fortu- 
nately acquitted myself in so unostenta- 
tious a manner, as really to make my 
friend at the head of the table feelingly 
express his concern at the very bad din- 
ner I had made, (I really had not con- 
sumed above three pounds solid.) This 
was not lost to the ear of the sentimental 
Amelia, and ere the eyening was over, I 
found that my precaution and abstinence 
had most remarkably Macadamized the 
road to her affections. To be brief with 
a melancholy tale, the next morning found 
my horse’s head in the way to her pater- 
nal mansion, which she occupied in her 
own right. It was a fine March morn- 
ing, with a fresh stirring wind—ah ! that 
fatal wind, what an appetite it gave me! 
My ride was about seven or eight miles; 
and although, with the full knowledge of 
my unfortunate drawback, I had break- 
fasted, luncheoned; and dined, before I 
left home, I felt all the slumbering func- 
tions of my stomach awaken like “ giants 
refreshed” with the appetite-provoking 
breezes. Unluckily there was no inn, nor 
friendly hall, in my way, where I could 
stop to recruit. Arrived at last, the re- 
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tion which the lovely girl gave me 
compensated me for all the trying 
difficulties of my journey. Alas! that 
so charming a dream should ever be dis- 
solved by so unpoetical a reality as my 
appetite. It had been intimated by a 
friend who took a considerable interest in 
‘my welfare, and who was well aware that 
my talents in the miasticatory art were b 
bo means contemptible, that, althoug 
the fortune of my Amelia was very ex- 
tensive, yet that her domestic establish- 
ment was governed by a maiden aunt with 
the most rigid economy. I therefore de- 
termined to crush the evil demon that was 
gnawing within me, and ‘endure the mar- 
om of a ride home to dinner, rather 
satisfy its craving demands at so 
deara price. Ah! hapless Ezekiel, hadst 
thou but persisted in thy determination, 
Scrape-all Park would have been thine, 
together with its herds of deer, its pre- 
serves, warrens, fisheries, and the beautiful 
Amelia. But a cloud hung over my des- 
tiny, and I fell a victim on this inaus- 
picious occasion. 

Overcome by the flattering attention of 
both aunt and niece, I yielded to the 
tempting offer of a luncheon, (the ladies 
were too fashionable to call it by any other 
name, although I afterwards discovered it 
was their regular hour of dining.) A 
pair of white boiled fowls first made their 

pearance, supported by a tongue—awful 
moment! twenty thousand pounds de- 
pended on three parts of the dishes re- 
taining untouched. I resolved not to 
look at them, for I felt the ruling principle 
demonstrating its most unequivocal pre- 
sence. The iadies having allowed me to 
divide a wing between them, left me un- 
disputed master of the field. What a 
situation for a man, with a natural fierce 
appetite, rendered ferocious by a ride of 
eight miles on a fresh blowing morning ! 
Half of a luckless chicken, by an extem- 
Pporaneous thought, found itself on my 
plate—this vanished, and ere I could re- 
flect on the consequences, the other half 
had joined its fellow. My ruin was evi- 
dently approaching—but why do I Jinger 
over the recital, as if dreading to meet 
once more the catastrophe? ‘* At one 
fell swoop,” the fowls, the tongue, the 
cauliflower, the asparagus, had gone—the 
way of all flesh ; and the ill-suppressed 
astonishment of my companions’ counte- 
nance assured me they had been otherwise 
occupied than assisting in the demolition. 
An hour most painfully spent warned me 
that my ruin was fast approaching to a 
crisis; and 1 was suffered to take my 
leave with a cold general invitation to cail 
again. I had scarcely left the room ere I 
heard the death-warrant of my hopes 
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signed by the lips of the elder of the la- 
dies. ‘* Heavens, Amelia, what a happy 
escape! he would swallow up your me 
and empty your sheepfolds, in a forte 
night. The man, I actually declare, has 
the — of an elephant !’? —“ Oh, 
that I could ever have thought so senti- 
mental a looking man could possess such 
a vulgar appetite !”’ was the heart-rending 
response of the already-forfeited Amelia. 

This is only one of the many anecdotes 
which have given a character to my life, 
My income, although ene will 
hardly pay my butcher’s bills, and I am 
become a kind of proverb among dinner- 
giving people. I never dine at the same 
place above once, if I wish to be treated 
with common civility; and have had 
several offers-of annuities, upun condition 
of my staying away from those coffee- 
houses I have taken a icular fancy 
for. 1 have not the satisfaction of know- 
ing that my troubles decrease aa I get 
older, for I find, that as my yeats increase, 
my masticatory powers increase also in 
strength and vigour. What was a pre- 
vailing characteristic hay become a pas- 
sion; day and night ‘“ my heart has one 
unchanging theme,” and so thoroughly is 
it engrossed by its object, that all its 
feelings take their hue from it. Witness 
the following relation of a dream which 
occurred to me, after doing justice to a 
dinner given by a friend of mine at the 
successful conclusion of his election :— 

I thought that the principle of life was 
annihilated within me, and that my soul 
had passed the boundary of the present 
world, and was hard elsewhere in —_ 
of that it loved here so dearly—a dinner. 


I had arrived at a vast plain without 
meeting with the object of my wishes, 
till, on a sudden, the extensive surface 
around became miraculously covered. 
Loaves of bread, heaped into mountains 
larger than the pyramids, and huge heaps 


of vegetables and fruits, every where sur- 
rounded me. Herds of sheep, which 
Salisbury Plain could not have contained, 
all without legs, shoulders, loins, saddles, 
and haunches, (my favourite joints; 
droves of bullocks, calves, and pigs, 
more or less deficient ; and an unfeathered 
multitude of turkeys, geese, fowls, phea- 
sants, partridges, and woodcocks, so 
thickly congregated as to darken the air. 
As I approached, the whole scene ap- 
peared animated, and with the bitterest 
curses and revilings, I heard my name 
uttered on every side—the sheep pointed 
to their mutilations, and the bullocks 
loudly groaned for their lost ribs and sir- 
loins. A voice dared me to face the 
mountains of loaves, which, during my 
brief sojourn on earth, . my 
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incessant cackling and gobbling, threat- 
ened me instant annihilation. Then a 
ol, -which had till then escaped m 
reated imagination, seemed replete wi 
life; and millions of fish, from the princely 
turbot to the diminutive white-bait, lifted 
their countless heads from the water, and 
accused me as their destroyer ; while the 
lazy turtle that were crawling on the brim, 
with a cloud of lobsters, crabs, and 
shrimps, far greater than my most exten- 
sive idea of locusts of Egypt, joined 
in-the theme. At last, I thought all 
seemed ually to concentrate into one 
huge mass, and then 
** A change came o'er the spirit of my dream!” 


I beheld the mountain of eatables settle 
into the body of a being whose corpora- 
tion was larger than St. Paul’s cathedral, 
and whose stomach was a city of itself. 
Horrible creation of a bad digestion—the 
face of the hideous monster BORE AN 
EXACT RESEMBLANCE TO MY OWN 
FEATURES! while a remarkably thin, 
cheese-paring kind of gentleman was 
crouching at its side, and in a shrill, 
squeaking tone of voice, as if he spoke 
through a tobacco-pipe, thus addressed 
me :—‘* Shade of the defunct Ezekiel, 
behold your body and soul—that huge 
mass of matter, which prevents the sun 
of the celestial world shining, was your 
corporeal self, which, during your stay 
in the nether world, you had swelled and 
pampered to that hideous size, while I 
am your poor, starved, and miserable 
soul, (this was uttered much in the tone 
of a neglected wife,) which you famished 
while on earth, and which now is not 
sufficiently well fed to appear in the king- 
dom of spirits.” At the close of this 
8 the very stout gentleman who did 
the part of my body, yawned, and in so 
doing, extended his jaws, each of which 
was within a yard or two of the compass 
of Blackfriars’ Bridge, while my dis- 
comfited soul rolled itself into a small 
ball, and vanished. Even in my sleep, I 
felt I was a nonentity; and not until 
morning dawned, and my, breakfast-time 
arrived, did my unfailing monitor assure 
me, that my spirituality existed but in 
imagination. 

Are there no means to lessen the weight 
under which my spirits and my stomach 
are bowed down? Is there no thunder- 
bolt nor pharmaceutical preparation that 
will annihilate me and my appetite toge- 
ther? Oram I to be left an ever-yawn- 
ing earthquake to swallow up the fair 
fruits of the earth, and appropriate the 
support of thousands to satisfy the craving 

desires of one! In a word, is there no 
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lips ; and the geese and turkeys, by their 


remedy for a good appetite? I have 
heard of —_ cures for a bad one, and 
upon a friend of mine having lost his, 
and being recommended a change of air, 
I aetually took his lodgings in Tooley. 
street, in the hopes of being able to meet 
with the same complaint he was so anxious 
to leave behind him. But the insatiate 
fiend smiled at my endeavours, and a fort. 
night’s residence assured me my efforts 
were ineffectual, my butcher having re: 
ported that he had ‘killed a sheep extra 
every week since I had vegetated in his 
panna ope What will 
become of me w not, if my aj te 
goes on increasing. Where shall spe 
to? change of scene or climate lessens 
not the remedy. If I fly wpwards, the 
exercise and fresh air will only shai 

its edge; and if I go downwards, thither 
will my appetite accompany me. Yet do 
I blame thee, thou cause of all my suffer. 
ings and shame ?—no; but I ask, what 
is that solemn which calls me away? 
is it my death knell ? no, ’tis the dinner 
bell. ‘*'Thou marshal’st the way ;” like 
Macbeth, I follow, though to my own 
perdition— 

** T go, and it is done ; the bell invites me.” 
The Inspecior. 





EXECUTION OF A CRIMINAL 
ON BOARD OF SHIP. 


I RECOLLEcT, that whilst the fleet lay 
at anchor in the Patuxent, a signal was 
hoisted at the masthead of the Royal 
Oak, requiring a certain number of cap- 
tains and other naval officers to come on 
board, for the purpose of holding a court. 
martial. Two seamen, captured in some 
of the late operations, had been recognised 
as deserters from one of his majesty’s 
ships, and they were now about to be 
tried. The court met; the prisoners 
were convicted, and they were sentenced 
to be hanged ; and at noon, on the 20th 
of September, the sentence was carried 
into execution. As the circumstances 
attending the execution of a criminal on 
board of ship are rather solemn, I shall 
take the liberty of describing them some- 
what at length. 

Having heard that such an event was 
about to occur, two or three others and 
myself, obeying the dictates of a curiosity, 
not perhaps of the most refined nature, 
took boat, and went on board the Koyal 
Oak, about an hour previous to the fatal 
moment. Whether any ceremonies were 
gone through previous to the general 
muster of the ship’s company, and if the 


were, of what nature they consisted, 
cannot speak, because, til] all hands were 














upon decks, I sate with the lieute- 
nants in ‘the ward-room. bout ten 
bi} 


the drum beat to quarters, and all, both 
and men, hurried to their stations. 
done, the boatswain’s whistle sound- 
all hands crowded the forecastle, 

, in a moment. 
‘ound silence, till 


pearance. 

All eyes were now turned in fearful ex- 
pectation upon the fore-hatches ; nor was 
expectation long kept upon the stretch. 
A sergeant of marines, followed by a file 
of men, mounted the ladder ; then came 
two persons, dressed in blue jackets and 
trousers, heavily ironed, and after them 
came another file of marines. They 
moved ae the ——s and — 

arrived opposite the gang-way, 8 
aa In ‘oy seaniane it had mee escaped 
our notice, that a couple of nooses hung 
from the fore-yard, one on each side of 


the mast, and that the ends of the ropes 
lay at length bp the forecastle, ready 
to be hurried aft by the ship’s company. 


Of course, we were all perfectly sensible 
to what uses these rope-ends were about 
to be turned ; and though there was not 
one amongst us who felt disposed to deny 
the justice of a deserter’s fate, there were 
few indeed who experienced no pity for 
the unhappy wretches about to suffer. 
No great while, however, was granted for 
the indulgence of such thoughts. The 
captain, unfolding a roll of paper which 
he held in his hand, read aloud the pro- 
ceedings of the court-martial, which sen- 
tenced the ners before him to suffer 
death, ard having stated that the sentence 
in question received the approbation of the 
admiral on the station, he silently mo- 
tioned to the culprits that their hour was 
come. I cannot pretend to cunvey to my 
reader any notion of the expression which 
passed across the poor men’s countenances 
whilst thesc preliminaries went on. They 
were both deadly pale; the limbs of one, 
too, appeared to totter under him; but 
neither cf them spoke a word. They 
seemed, indeed, especially one of them, 
to feel as men may be supposed to feel, 
if indeed they feel at all, on whose heads 
a heavy stunning blow has fallen, for chey 
suffered themselves to be led back towards 
the fatal noose without uttering one ex- 
clamation, or offering the slightest resist- 
ance. Their lips noved, however, though 
whether in prayer or execration 1 cannot 

Il ; and one raised his manacled hands 
with great apparent energy to his breast. 
Bot the struggle was soon over. The 
chains were struck from their legs, which 
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were bound about at the ancle and thigh 
loosened 


with cords; their hands from 
the handcuffs, were pinioned behind them, 
and a white night-cap being drawn over 
each of their faces, they were placed up- 
right, with their fronts towards the mast. 
be was the noose pore bo on = 
and a si being given by the 
first lieutenant, about twenty stout fellows 
seized each of the instant’s, 
and only one instant’s pause occurred, for 
the boatswain piping “ hoist away,” the 
executioners ran with all speed towards 
the poop; and the unfortunate culprits, 
hurried aloft with the rapidity of thought, 
died in an instant. I forced myself to 
gare steadfastly upon the whole proceed. 
ng, and I can vouch, that not so much as 
a quiver, or motion of the limb, gave 
evidence of suffering ; it seemed to me to 
be the most humane execution which I 
had ever witnessed. And now all was 
over. The sailors returned to their births, 
and we to our transport ; whilst the bo- 
dies of the deserters were left to swing in 
the air till sunset.—Subaliern in Ame- 
vica.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


The Selector, 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW. WORKS. 


ANECDOTES OF FATHER 
O'LEAR 





I FREQUENTLY had an opportunity of 
meeting, at my father-in-law’s, Mr. Gros 
gan’s, where he often dined, a most worthy 
priest, Father O’ Leary, and have listened 
frequently with great zest to anecdotes 
which he used to tell with a quaint yet 
spirited humour quite unique. His man. 
ner, his air, his countenance, all bespoke 
wit, talent, and a good heart. I liked 
his company excessively, and have often 
regretted I did not cultivate his aequaint- 
ance more, or recollect his witticisms 
better. It was singular, but it was fact, 
that even before Father O’ Leary opened 
his lips, a stranger would say, “* that is 
an Irishman,” and at the same time guess 
him to be a priest. 

One anecdote in particular I remember. 
Coming from St. Omer, he told us, he 
stopped a few days to visit a brother priest 
in the town of Boulogne-sur-mer. Here 
he heard of a great curiosity which all the 
people were running to see,—a curious 
bear that some fishermen had taken at 
sea out of a wreck; it had sense, und at~ 
tempted to utter a sort of lingo which they 
called patois, but which nobody under. 
stood. 
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* O'Leary gave his six sous to see the 
wonder, which was shown at the porte 
by candlelight, and was a very odd kind 
of animal no doubt. The bear had been 
taught a hundred tricks, all to be per- 
formed at the keeper’s word of command. 
It was late in the evening when O’ Leary 
saw him, and the bear seemed sulky ; 
the keeper, however, with a short spike at 
the end of a pole, made him move about 
briskly. - He marked on sand what o'clock, 
it was with his paw, and distinguished 
the men and women in a very comical 
way; in fact, our priest was quite di- 
verted. The beast at length grew tired ; 
the keeper hit him with the pole; he 
stirred a little, but continued quite sullen : 
his master coaxed him—no ! he would 
not work! At length, the brute of a 
keeper gave him two or three sharp pricks 
with the goad, when he roared out most 
tremendously, and rising on his hind legs, 
swore at his tormentor in very good native 
Irish.. O’Leary waited no longer, but 
went immediately to the mayor, whom he 
informed that the blackguards of fisher. 
men had sewed up a Irishman in a 
bear-skin, and were showing him for six 
sous! This civic dignitary, who had 
himself seen the bear, would not believe 
our friend ; at last O’Leary prevailed on 
him to accompany him to the room. * On 
their arrival the bear was still upon duty ; 
and O’Leary, stepping up to him, says, 
“ Gand e tha hawn, Pat?” (How do 
you do, Pat ?)—‘* Slanger a manugouth,” 
Pretty well, thank’ee,) says. the bear. 
he people were surprised to hear how 
plainly he spoke ; but the mayor directly 
ordered him to be ripped up; and after 
some opposition and a good deal of diffi- 
Pkt stepped forth (stark naked) out 
of bear-skin, wherein he had been 
fourteen or fifteen days most cleverly 
stitched. The women made off; the 
men stood astonished ; and the mayor or- 
dered the keepers to be put ir gaol unless 
they satisfied him ; but that was presently 
done. The bear afterwards told O’Leary 
that he was very well fed, and did not 
care much about the clothing, only they 
worked him too hard. The fishermen 
had found him at sea on a hen-coop, 
which had saved him from going to the 
bottom with a ship wherein he had a 
little venture of dried cod from Dungar- 
von, and which was bound from Water- 
ford to Bilboa. He could not speak a 
word of any language but Irish, and had 
never been at sea before. The fishermen 
had brought him in, fed him well, and 
endeavoured to repay themselves by show- 
ing him as a curiosity. 
O’Leary’s mode of telling this story was 


quite admirable. I never heard any anecdote 
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(and I believe this one to have been true) 
related with so much genuine drollery, 
which was enhanced by his not changing 
a muscle himself, while every one of his 
hearers was in a paroxysm of laughter. 

Some ideas of the common Irish are so 
strange, and uttered so unconsciously, 
that in the mouths of any other people 
they might be justly considered profane. 
In those of my countrymen, however, 
such expressions are idiomatic, and cer. 
tainly spoken without the least idea of 
profanity. 

The present Lord Ventry was consi- 
oo before his eg pe the oldest 

eir-apparent in the Iris e, to 
which his father had been an ine 1300, 
in consequence of an arrangement made 
with Lord Castlereagh at the time of the 
Union. He had for many years been 
bed-ridden, and had advanced to a very, 
great age latterly without any correspond. 
ing utility ; yet little apprehensions were 
entertained of his speedy dissolution. 

A tenant on the estate, the stability of 
whose lease depended entirely on the son 
surviving the father, and who was begin. 
ning to doubt which of them might die of 
old age first, said, seriously, to the heir. 
apparent, but without the slightest idea of 
any sort of impropriety, either as respect. 
ed God or man,— 

= ry re sone eee Mullins, "; 
isn’t it mi strange that my poor ou 
landlord (heaven preserve his mor lord- 
ship!) shou’d lie covered up in the bed 
all this time past? I think, plase your 
honour, that it wou’d be well done, to 
take his lordship (Lord bless his honour! 
up to the tip-top of Crow-Patrick, 
hold him up there as high as could be— 
just to show his lordship a bit to the Vir. 
gin ; for I’m sure, plase your honour, if 
God Almighty hadn’t quite forgot his 
lordship, he would have taken him home 
to himself long and many a day ago.” 

Barrington’s Personal Sketches. 


THE MEETING OF SHIPS. 


Waen o’er the silent seas alone, 

For days and nights we’ve cheerless gone, 
Oh! they who've felt it, know how sweet 
Some sunny morn a sail to meet. 

* Ship a hoy !” our joyful cry, 

Sparkling at once is every eye, 

While, answering back, the sounds we hear, 
“ Ship a hoy ! what cheer, what cheer?” 


Then sails are back'd, we nearer come, 

Kind words are said of friends and home : 

And soon, too soon, we part with pain, 

To sail o’er silent seas again.” 

A set of Glees, written and composed by Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 


Cone eel 




















THE WATCHMAN. 


Goop night, good night, my dearest, 
How fast the moments fly ! 
‘Tis time to part, thou hearest 
That hateful watchman’s cry. 
« Past twelve o’clock !”—good night! 


Yet stay a moment longer—- 
Alas! why is it so— 
The wish to stay grows stronger, 
The more 'tis time to go. 
“ Past-one o'clock !"—good aight! 


Now wrap thy cloak about thee— 
The hours must sure g0 Wrong, 

For when they're past without thee, 
They're ob! ten times as long. 
__. “ Past two o'clock !”— good night ! 


Again that dreadful warning ' 
Had ever Time such plight ! 
And, see the sky—'tis morning— 
So now, indeed, good night ! 
“ Past three o’clock !"—good night! 
Ibid. 





HABITS OF THE WALRUS. 


Waen I was at Fuglenzs I had an op- 
portunity of seeing the remains of a wal. 
rus, which was lying upon the shore not 
far from the Red House. This had been 
brought from Cherie Island. I could not 
help remarking the extraordinary thick- 
ness of the hide, which at nt is aps 
plied, <I believe, to .no other use than 
occasionally as matting to protect the 
thasts of vessels. I brought with me to 
a long strip of it, which,’ after 

ing the usual process, would seem 

0 be well adapted for carriage-traces and 
braces, from its superior strength to other 
now used for ‘this purpose. I 

lately learnt, that it is likely to proye 

also extremely serviceable for the purpose 

fire-buckets. 
. Mr. Colquhoun, who lately returned 
from an expedition to Spitzbergen and the 
Finmark coasts, to try the power of the 
Congreve rocket against the species of 
whale known by the name of the finner, 
informs me they found the walrus lying 
in herds of many hundreds each, on the 
shores of Hope and Cherie Islands, and 
took'a great quantity of them. ‘The most 
favourable time for attacking them is 
when the tide is out, and they are repo- 
Nadine Bo ns sole 
velors be very alert, and fortunate enou: 

to kill the lower ranks of them, which 
lies nearest the shore, before the hindmost 
tan they are able to secure the whole ; 
‘as the walrus when on shore is so un- 
} gp creature, that it cannot get. over 
the obstacles thrown in its way by the 
dead bodies of its companions, se § falls 
in this manner a prey to the lance of the 
seamen. It does not, however, die tamely ; 
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and perhaps no animal offers a more de. 
termined resistance, when attacked on an 
element where they are incapable of ex.. 
erting their prodigious strength, striking 
furiously at their enemy, and continually 
turning round to assist their companions 
in distress. 'When an alarm of the ap- 
pee of an enemy is given, the who 
erd makes for the sea. 

When they reach the water, they tum- 
ble in as expeditiously as possible; but 
the numbers are often so immense, and 
the size of the animal is so great, that a 
short time elapses before they can escape, 
from want of space. In this case, those 
who happen to be in the rear, ‘being 
pressed by the ~ behind them, and 
finding their way blocked up by. their 
companions in front, attempt, by means 
of their tusks, to force their way h 
the crowd ; and several that have been 
taken at the time by means of the boats, 
have some visible proofs of the hurry of 
their comrades, in the numerous wounds 
inflicted on their hind-quarters. 

The walrus, however, when attacked in 
the water, is by no means an easy animal 
to kill, offering sometimes a successful 
resistance. Instances have even been 
known of their staving and sinking a boat 
with their tusks. 

Thé food of the walrus consists of mol. 
lusc@ and crustacee. Fish probably does 
not form any xi of it, and it Is not 
likely, as has said, that they pr 
upon seals, from the structure of Rew 
mouth. The principal use of their tusks 
is probably to enable them to detach their 
food from the ground or rocks. They 
also employ them for the purpose of se- 
curing themselves to the rocks while they 
sleep ; arid it not unfrequently happens, 
that during their sleep the tide falls, and 
leaves them suspended by their tusks, so 
that they are unable to extricate them. 
selves. 

More than one instance of this, I was 
informed, had occurred in the Magered. 
sund. Though the value of the ivory 
and oil obtained from the walrus has lat- 
terly suffered a considerable depreciation, 
the fishery is still a very lucrative one ; 
and the distance from Finmark to the seat 
of it not being great, two voyages may be 
made poker in the course of oy Cat 
son. The oil derived from the fat of the 
animal, as well as the ivory from the 

tusks, are of a very fine quality. 
A Winter in Lapland. 





BILLIARDS,’ 


BILLiarps we admit to be a beautiful 
game ; a man may wile away an hour or 
two of a winter’s evening at them plea- 
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santly enough with a friend ; he may also 
imself as a a rye especially 
be wf the players are o and wield 
their tools as magicians do their wands ; 
he may even play for the game—of course 
there can be but little damage in that— 
with any apparently casual visitant to the 
room. If he go further, if he play for a 
stake, whether he win or lose, let us be- 
seech him never to make a companion of 
acquaintance picked upat the billiard- 
table. Many of its visiters are, it cannot, 
be denied, liegemen and true; but the 
chance is, that out of ten associates, ga- 
thered from such places, nine will prove 
scoundrels. They frequently are the 
jeckalls of “greater beasts of prey,” and 
tead the ardent novice into “dens of de- 
struction.” —“‘ Pray you avoid them.” 
if our reader be young—if he have not 
yet published a beard—we entreat him to 
ieve, that we feel a fatherly consider- 
ation for his welfare, and are influenced 
by the dictates of experience in what we 
are about to say to him. Young man— 
our dear boy—if you are yet no billiard- 
player, chase from your heart the first in- 
cipient wish you feel of being one. Stran- 
gle that snake, the ambition of becoming 
a fine marksman at the balls, in your bo- 
som ; or, mark our words, you will rue 
it- Billiards require a nice hand, an ac- 
curate eye, the patience of Job, and un- 
remitting practice; without these you 
will never be a player. The ascent to 
perfection at the, table is a work of lon 
toil and trouble ; when you have reach 
the wished-for goal—and it is one thou- 
sand chances to one nst your so doing 
—you will look back with bitterness at 
the time lost and the means used in at- 
taining it. Ergo, be no billiard-player. 
To the man whose hand is familiarized 
with the cue, we shall not attempt to 
raw If we had any desire to wean 
im from his visits to the green board, we 
should not attempt to do so; for were we 
gifted with the eloquence of the silver- 
tongued Nestor, in eleven cases out of a 
dozen we verily believe our endeavours 
would prove abortive ; we are too sensible 
of its infatuations. Long customs, says 
Dr. Johnson, are not easily broken: he 
that attempts to change the course of his 
own life often labours in vain: and how 
shall we do that for others vhich we are 
seldom able to do for ourselves ? 
Every Night Book. 


The Gatherer. 


“Pf am but a Gatherer ani disposer of other 
meo's stull *— Wotion. 





LorD MansFIELD went the Shrewsbury 
circuit; and having been asked to dinner 
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by the Mayor of the town, his lordship 
observing an antique clock in the room 
observed tothe Mayor, “ that he su 

Sir John Falstaff fought by that clock,” 


to which the pig hp 4 
not tell, for he not the pleasure of 
knowing Sir John.” —Lword Mansfield 
then tried his host on another subject, 
and remarked, “ that the town ap 

very old”—to which the Mayor replied, 
“6 4¢ was always so, please your lord. 
ship.” 


Ar the late Limerick assizes, P. ——- 
was tried for stealing a t coat. After 
this fact had been . the judge called 
on him for his defence, when the prisoner 
addressed the court: —‘ My Lord, he 
saw what a bad way I was in for clotlies, 
being almost naked, and he said, ‘I 
would advise you, Pat, the first coat or 
blanket you get to throw it over your 
shoulders.’ 1 did so my Lord, and now 
he is prosecuting me for following his 
own bad advice—and this is my defence, 
plase your Reverence’s Lordship.” The 
court was convulsed with laughter. 


Aw old gentleman who to great general 
timidity. added an absolate horror of 
firearms, riding one day in a stage-coach, 
suddenly felt something hard at the back 
of the seat on which he was sitting, 
which the application of ‘his fingers con- 
vinced him was a gun. Instantly, and 
without any explanation, he thrust his 

ead and body through the window, avd 
with the strongest T= of horrer 
and alarm, called to the coachman to let 
him out. Being interrogated as to the 
cause of his fright, he replied, that there 
was “agun in the .” § You are 
mistaken,” said one of his fellow passen- 
gers, “there is no gun in the coach.” 
* Don’t tell me, Sir,” rejoined the terri- 
fied old man, “ there is.” ‘I assure 
you there is not.” ‘+ Coachman, let me 
out, I say there is a gun, I feel it.” 
** Pray, my dear Sir,” said the other, 
‘* do not be alarmed, I repeat my assur. 
ance, that there is no gun in the coach, 
it is only @ blunderduss.” 


THe number of volumes in the university 
library at Cambridge has never been as- 
certained ; but Dr. Farmer, when libra- 
rian, counted the number of authors, and 
they amounted at that time to upwards 
of 100,000. 
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